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DEMONOLOGY AND DEVIL-LORE 
Demonology and Devil-Lore. By Moncure Daniel 
Conway, M.A., B.D., of Divinity College, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, U.S.A. Member of the 
Anthropological Institute, London. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. (London: Chatto and 
Windus, Piccadilly, 1879.) 

HESE two volumes carry us back to the period when 
existing creeds were embryonic, and when primitive 
man was creating his religion front his environment. 
The lights of heaven, animal and vegetable life, the 
elements and natural phenomena supplied the raw 
material of mythology, and received embodiment as 
anthropomorphic deities. Mr. Conway premises the 
inexactness of speaking of the worship of stock and stone, 
of insect and reptile as primitive. He expresses his belief 
that these only acquired intrinsic sanctity when the origin 
of their imputed sacredness was lost—the progress of ideas 
being from the far to the near, and not from the near to the 
far. Macaulay has attributed a monotheistic faith to the 
first inhabitants of Greece. Chalmers has done as much 
for China, and Mr. Brown, in his great Dionisiak Myth, 
has stated his conviction that “there is no gradual evolution 
in human thought, and that the earliest stages of religion 
and worship were infinitely superior to those which 
succeeded them.” But whilst he endorses these opinions, 
Mr. Conway must remember that they are not shared by 
other competent authorities. Dr. Goldziher, for instance, 
stoutly maintains that religion was painfully evolved from 
mythology, and that polytheism has been the invariable 
precursor of faith in a single God. In this conflict of 
opinion we are as unprepared to decide whether worship 
rose from the idol to the Deity, or sank from the pure 
religion of a golden age into the vagaries of a degraded 
mythology, as we are to determine whether an adoration 
of the generative powers preceded or grew out of that of 
the sun. In the present state of our knowledge we must 
be content to suspend our judgment; but in examining 
Mr. Conway’s work we must remember that it rests upon 
a theory which at least is not proven. 

The undefined pantheism of primitive awe, says Mr. 
Conway, gradually melted into dualism, and the varying 
aspects of the Almighty as distributor of good and evil 
caused his separation into distinct embodiments of these 
principles. This is doubtless, in a sense, peifectly true : 
“ theism is found side by side with unconscious pantheism, 
of which it is only an expression,” and the Jew had in 
Jehovah a distributor of the evil as well as of the good 
before he evolved, or inherited, the conception of Satan. 
We are, however, inclined to believe that the first super¬ 
natural power which forces a conviction of its existence 
upon the mind of the savage is that of evil, and that the 
idea of a beneficent being is both subsidiary and of later 
occurrence. First, the embodiment of evil is feared and 
propitiated ; next, when invoked successfully for the de¬ 
struction of the worshipper’s enemies, he begins to exhibit 
(to his worshipper at least), an amiable phase of his cha¬ 
racter, and the conflicting elements which thus come into 
play form the germs of the rival entities of God and 
Devi). 
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The first volume of the work, which is in two sections, 
deals with the Demon and its development into the Dragon, 
whilst the second volume is devoted to the Devil. This 
latter volume is filled with the theological conceptions 
which originated and developed the personification of 
abstract evil. These are scarcely suited for discussion in 
our pages, and for an account of their subtle gradations 
we must refer our readers to the book itself. The demon, 
however, is not theological but natural; it is a being 
the harmfulness of which is not gratuitous, but incidental 
to the gratification of its desires. It is the embodied 
expression of the natural obstacles with which savage 
man found himself obliged to contend, and hunger, 
heat, cold, wild beasts, the warring elements, darkness, 
disease, and death were the causes to which it 
owed its birth. It was to propitiate the hungry demon 
that sacrifices were instituted : in the hope that such 
offerings might satisfy the insatiate appetite of the 
monster to which not only human hunger and privation, 
but also eclipses were held to be due. Here we may 
offer an explanation, omitted by Mr. Conway, which 
throws light upon the character of this devourer of the 
sun and moon. From the most remote antiquity the two 
points at which the ecliptic and the moon’s orbit intersect 
each other were called the head and tail of the dragon. 
As these are the points at which eclipses happen we see 
at once why astronomers fabled the existence of a monster 
which devoured the sun and moon. Once started the 
progress of the myth was easy, and after many varying 
phases the hunger fiend found its later developments in 
the form of the t>gre and the vampire. Mr. Conway says 
that the visible consumption of sacrifice by fire in part 
originated the belief that it was the element of fiends, but 
it appears—on his theory that the progress of thought 
was from the far to the near—more probable that the sun 
having been the primary object of worship lent its cha¬ 
racteristic of heat to some of the abstractions to which it 
gave rise. This class of demon was modified as the 
painful action of intense heat, in the desert sand, in 
sunstroke, and in drought, was observed by man. The 
worship of the sun in heaven would pass easily into the 
worship of his natural representative of fire on earth. In 
opposition to light and heat we find darkness and cold 
personified, and trace in such tales as the descent of 
Ishtar to Hades and the deaths of Baldur and Adonis the 
grief of man for the loss of the sun. 

A propos of cold Mr. Conway reminds us that hell, 
which we are accustomed to regard as unpleasantly warm, 
really means a place of fireless darkness—fire being far 
too agreeable in northern latitudes to be regarded with 
disfavour, and he traces the superstitious desire for burial 
to the south side of a church to a wish for proximity to 
the happy abodes of Brimir and Sindri—fire and cinders! 
This passage is instructive, apart from its humour, for it 
teaches us how in the constant revolution of opinion the 
god of to-day is the fiend of the morrow, and how, as 
Mr. Fiske has pointed out, the German Abgott sums up 
in a single etymology the history of the havoc wrought 
by the monotheistic idea amongst the ancient symbols of 
Deity. To this degradation certain later forms of demon 
were due, and it is thus that the gipsy language retains as 
the word for God that which we employ as the appella¬ 
tion of the devil. 
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Mr. Conway passes in review the myths which spring 
from lightning, as the blasting-eye of Siva, the dart of 
Rudra, the spear of Odin, and the sword of St. George ; 
and treats of the typhoon caused by the passing of the 
bob-tailed dragon and the various embodiments of whirl¬ 
wind and waterspout, of sand-cloud and flood. He next 
proceeds to deal with the animal demons; and here, 
whilst we find much amusing folk lore, we are surprised 
that he has not worked out that degradation of deities to 
which he himself alludes, and which might here be so 
effectively produced. Thus, although we have a sugges¬ 
tion of association between the hare and the moon, due 
probably to the resemblance of their Sanskrit names, and 
a statement that the lion is a symbol of majesty and of 
the sun in his glory reached in the zodiacal Leo, we have 
no hint of the extremely important change from the wor¬ 
ship of the bull to that of the lamb due to the precession 
of the equinox, which brought a different sign for adora¬ 
tion at the vernal equinox, and which caused, in all 
probability, the substitution of the Pascal Lamb for the 
worship of Apis; this feast of the transit having its 
remembrance at the present day in the hot cross bun. 
Similarly we have no explanation of the association of 
the ass, the cock, and the goat with phallic ritual, though 
their association with the most holy rites of that creed 
could not fail to have diabolised them in the eyes of 
adherents to succeeding faiths. The Pleiades, the Suc- 
coth Benoth of the Chaldeans, were represented by a 
hen gathering her chickens under her wings ; and we are 
surprised that Mr. Conway, who rarely loses an opportu¬ 
nity for startling the orthodox, has not here found a 
parallel to Christ’s lament over Jerusalem. He has an 
interesting notice of the wehr-wolf, which was seemingly 
suggested by Mr. Fiske’s excellent little work, “ Myths 
and Myth-Makers,” a volume to which, if we mistake not, 
Mr. Conway is much indebted. The animal kingdom 
thus furnished its quota of demons, and we are shown 
how every force which could be exerted injuriously in 
claw, fang, sting, or hoof, was pressed into the service of 
evil. 

Hostile races were demonised of old, just as is the 
kidnapping white man of to-day amongst the black races 
of Africa. The varying physique of contending nations 
may have originated the myths of giants and dwarfs. A 
small people possessed of superior intellectual powers 
would scarcely fail to impress their huger opponents; 
though we must not lose sight of the gigantic features 
which are so frequently associated with solar heroes, and 
which may, perhaps, suggest a more satisfactory expla¬ 
nation. With our recent experience of famine in India, 
we shall have no difficulty in understanding the dread in 
which its embodiment was held, nor the adoration of the 
Hindu for the rain-giving Indra. Yet Mr. Conway justly 
laments that this adoration has taken the form of temple 
building throughout the land, for the offering of a worship 
impotent to arrest the famine demon, whose course might 
have been stayed had the expenditure thus lavished been 
devoted to observatories—since modem science has 
pointed out the relation existing between sun-spots and 
years of scarcity. He at the same time reminds us that 
we are more intent upon scaring our own people with 
the hell and devils which we have inherited from our 
pagan forefathers, than in endeavouring to remedy the 


demoniacal vice, infamy, and misery by which we are 
surrounded. We cannot follow Mr. Conway through his 
long and interesting catalogue of the other natural 
features which have been demonised—the mountain steep, 
the gloomy night, the mysteries of disease and of death— 
this he has worked out with great care, and a resume of 
these sections would fail to afford an idea of their 
interest. These natural obstacles personified and demon¬ 
ised by man having played their part, shrunk, as he 
advanced in civilisation, from their terrible proportions, 
to make way for more general forms expressing com¬ 
paratively abstract conceptions of physical evil. 

On the one hand stood moral man, on the other un¬ 
moral nature. Man had by this time discovered that 
moral order in nature was represented solely by his own 
power; the good gods were now respected only as incar¬ 
nate in men, whilst the active powers of evil remained 
hateful and hurtful to man, each becoming more purely a 
demon, and passing on to become a devil. Man in his 
growing culture gave a more symbolic cast to those repre¬ 
sentations, which had hitherto been purely naturalistic, 
and those semi-metaphysical conceptions were evolved 
which Mr. Conway classes under the general heading of 
dragon. In this class come the chimsera and sphinx, 
huge worm and serpent, Behemoth and Leviathan. 
Finally, the terrible conclusion that evil is a positive and 
imperishable principle in the universe—the notion of 
remorseless fate—of arbitrary will to which every human 
agony is attributable, detached from universal organic 
necessity, gave birth to the stupendous conception of 
embodied abstract evil in the person of the devil. 

Only those who have attempted an investigation similar 
to the present one of Mr. Conway can appreciate the 
patient labour incident to the collection of widely-scattered 
materials and the mass of varied reading necessary to fit 
the author for his task, and we are happy to bear witness 
to the evidences of careful preparation with which these 
volumes abound. It is to be regretted that his excellent 
matter is frequently enveloped in rhetorical embellish¬ 
ments which render the comprehension of his meaning 
difficult. Mr. Conway’s style of writing is charac¬ 
terised by recapitulation, want of concentration, and a 
constant parenthetical introduction of matter only col¬ 
laterally related to the subject in hand, which render 
parts of his book far from easy reading. His explana¬ 
tions of the formation of legendary characters and of 
myths appear to us at times somewhat strained, and he 
leans unduly upon the metaphysical aspect of the ques¬ 
tion to the exclusion of those archaeological and astrono¬ 
mical explanations which would have so greatly enhanced 
the value of his work. He has indeed dealt with phases 
of folk-lore, and has shown how physical and material 
wants were crystallised as entities, but he has, in our 
opinion, failed to make out, as he might have done, the 
genealogy of the infernal powers, and to cite those 
explanations which a knowledge of the astronomy of the 
ancients so constantly affords. In illustration of our 
remark, we may instance his treatment of one of the 
most important myths, that of Bel and the Dragon. He 
mentions that Bel is lord of the surface of the earth, 
including the atmosphere, and quotes long translations 
from tablets, giving accounts of the conflict as it was 
known to the Babylonians. He compares Bel’s sword 
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■with that mentioned in Genesis as turning every way to 
guard the tree of life; he tells us that the Bel whom 
Milton saw was Cromwell and the dragon the serpent of 
English oppression ; and that to the Jews the power 
of Christendom came to be represented as the reign 
of Bel. But out of all this he obtains nothing further 
than an identification of Bel with Michael in the 
Apocalypse. This is sufficiently provoking when we 
remember the astronomical and cosmical facts which 
underlie the story. Were we possessed of no further 
evidence than that afforded by the great pyramid, we 
should be at no loss to perceive the anxious care with 
which the heavenly bodies were observed by the ancients. 
A star-group which specially claimed their attention was 
the Pleiades. The Pleiades above the horizon were the 
celestial, and below it the infernal gods. The period of 
their culmination, typifying appropriately a deliverance 
from Hades of the departed, has been dedicated, through¬ 
out the Old and New Worlds, to the worship of the manes 
of ancestors. This festival survives in our All Saints 
Day the accompanying feasts of Hallow-e’en and All 
Souls, originating in the imperfection of ancient observa¬ 
tions. Wanting instruments of sufficient accuracy to de¬ 
termine the exact time of culmination, the ancients, by 
extending their devotions over three days, secured a due 
celebration of the sacred epoch. One act of this solemn 
period was lighting the sacred fire. The Times of 
November 4 records that Her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to assist at that holy rite, and witnessed the 
burning in effigy of a witch, personification of the evil 
power. This fire, the Bealltainn or Beltin, was the fire 
of Bel, and celebrated his ascension to the zenith, 
whilst his adversary, the dragon, was cast down to the 
nadir. In the rising of the Pleiades, at the time 
that Scorpio sank below the horizon, we may see 
the victory of Bel over the Dragon—a victory always 
negatived, as autumn gave place to winter, and ever 
renewed as winter was succeeded by spring, the alter¬ 
nating success of the combatants being fitly recorded in 
a joint worship. When we remember the identification 
of the Cherubim with the Bull, and of the Seraph with 
Scorpio, we perceive that their continual cry is but 
another expression of the eternal struggle. Again, in 
a mystic sense, we must remember that in Babylonian 
mythology Bel was Saturn, the oldest and chief god, the 
great spirit of antiquity, the ancient of days, God of 
Heaven, Life God, Lord of the Cycles, Chronos, Eternal 
God. His emanation was light, and in his character of 
sun god he was the creator—Demiurgus and Logos—and 
in this phase he combats and overcomes Tiamat or evil 
chaos, as the heavenly spirit in Genesis broods over the 
abyss of darkness—this idea is reproduced in another 
Babylonian legend, in which Bel cuts the woman Omorka, 
or primitive matter, in halves, and forms heaven and 
earth of the pieces. We can readily understand that on 
the promulgation of the doctrine that the gods were 
originally men whose virtue had raised them to the skies, 
the heroic deeds of Bel were related as those of a giant 
over natural foes, and that the first of the gods became 
the first man, equivalent to Adam. And so we find that, 
in company with his wife Beltis (Eve), he preceded the 
antediluvian rule of the ten zodiac gods. But Bel was, 
as the highest abstraction of deity, himself hermaphrodite, 


and in that sense active heaven and passive earth—light 
and darkness. He is thus the dragon-slayer and the 
great serpent itself, a fact which will account for the two 
personifications being the objects of a joint worship 
equivalent to the linga-yoni worship of India. 

To the getting up of the work we have nothing to object 
except as regards the illustrations, which, though fair, 
scarcely reach that standard which the excellence of the 
text deserves. Debited, however, with any faults which it 
may contain, a large balance remains to the credit of its 
learned author, and if he has not succeeded in producing 
an exhaustive treatise upon his subject, his volumes are 
undoubtedly a most valuable contribution to Demonology, 
and we trust they may meet with the success to which 
they are unquestionably entitled. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Fauna der Gaskohle und der Kalksieine der Permforma- 
tion Bohmens. Von Dr. Ant. Fritsch, Band i. Heft i. 
(Prague, 1879.) 

The accomplished professor of zoology, in the univer¬ 
sity of Prague, publishes in this part, which consists of 
ninety-two folio pages and twelve beautiful plates, descrip¬ 
tions of the sections of the rocks whence the fossils were 
derived, lists of the fossils, and a careful resume of the 
literature of the extinct amphibia, which are usually 
jumbled up together under the term Labyrinthodontia. 
The most valuable part of the work is an elaborate 
description of the new forms which abound in the strata 
overlying the Silurians, in a region where the Pilsner 
district may be considered typical. The Gaskohle there 
yielded a very rich fauna and flora of twenty-one new 
labyrinthodont species, some Orthacanthoids and species 
of Xenacanthus, Acanthodes, and Palseoniscus ; besides 
Estheria, portions of Orthoptera and Julus. The plants 
named by O. Feistmantel were numerous and the few typical 
Permian forms are :— Equisetites contractus, Heuropteris 
imbricata, Odontopteris oblusiloba, and Schlotkeimi, As- 
terocarpus Geinitzii, Schiitzia ationiala, and Walchia 
piniformis. With these are Sigillaria, Stigmaria, Volk- 
mannia, Calamites, Lepidodendra, &c. The new am- 
phiban genus Branchiosaurus is represented by five 
species in the whole district, Sparodus by two, Hylo- 
nomus by the same number, and there is a form called 
Dawsonia. In noticing the family Branchiosauridse Dr. 
Fritsch draws attention to the necessity of allowing 
the name Stegocephali to replace that of the Laby¬ 
rinthodontia for the order, as the labyrinthic con¬ 
dition of the teeth is not seen in skulls in which the 
supra-occipitals are two distinct ossifications, where 
there are post-orbital and supra-temporal bones, as 
well as well-developed epiotics, a sclerotic ring being 
present. The family just alluded to are broad-headed 
salamander-looking things with smooth teeth with large 
cavities. They have short ribs, vertebras with relics of 
the chorda, and the parasphenoid is in the shape of a broad 
plate, which narrows in front. The skin is covered with 
delicate ornamented scales, and the remains of branchial 
rays are present. One of these, Branchiosaurus sala- 
mandroides , already described by the author, is carefully 
illustrated, and is a form well worth studying. Its 
osteology is plainly given, and the remnants of the breast 
plate and of the shoulder girdle and pelvis also. The 
new genus Sparodus has remarkably broad bones, which 
may be vomers, which carry numerous conical teeth, and 
the fore part of the parasphenoid is short and broad, and 
the palatines have a row of teeth on them. Allied to 
Hylerpeton , Owen, and Batrachiderpeton , Hancock, 
Sparodus has about seventeen teeth in the lower jaw 
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